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Ithough there have been periods in history when the 
light of human knowledge has burned dimly, it has ever 
revived again to shine more brightly than before. 


Its custodians have always been the libraries . . . first of palace 
and temple, and now of nations, cities and universities. Throughout 
the ages the protection of manuscripts and books that enshrine human 


knowledge has been the most anxious task of the librarian. ol 
Today a modern development of science’s resources has come ers 

to his aid, in Microfilm, and the Microfile system. The 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


VI. THE PORT ELIZABETH PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S, J. KRiTzINGER * 


HISTORY 


Tue Port Elizabeth Public Library is a direct 
descendant of the Port Elizabeth News Society 
founded in 1844, but was only formally declared 
a Library four years later in 1848. 

The first public meeting of those interested in 
the establishment of a public library was held in 
the Commercial Hall (on the site of the present 
Library) at 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday 26 July 1848. 
As a result of the meeting £585 was collected. 
£197 was guaranteed as an annual subscription 
list, and books were ordered towards whose cost 
a grant of £200 was obtained from the Govern- 
ment. Premises in the Commercial Hall were 
taken over and opened as the Port Elizabeth 
Public Library on Monday 2 October 1848, with 
Mr J. Freeman as librarian. The Library was 
open from 5 to 9 o’clock in the evening and had 
an initial stock of 700 books, which had increased 
to 3,000 volumes in 1853, by which date the 
institution was supported by 180 subscribers. 

In 1854 an important movement was set on 
foot by the late Mr John Owen Smith to procure 
for the Library all the shares in the Commercial 
Hall (which for some years had paid no dividend) 
for the endowment of the institution with an 
annual income. Some of these shares were 
consequently presented to the Library and others 
were purchased at reasonable prices through 
public donations made for this specific purpose, 
but it was not until 1862 that the last two out- 
es shares were finally secured for a sum of 

The Library, now having its own building well 
established, leased it to the Government as a 
Court House for 10 years at a rental of £215. 


The Library itself moved to temporary premises 
in Kemp Street and efforts were made to acquire 
land and set up a new home. When a Town 
Hall, Municipal Offices, Library and Athenaeum 
were later built out of the proceeds of the sale of 
certain grounds granted for this purpose, the 
Library was the first to be accommodated therein 
in 1860. 

Up to this time the Library had been open 
only to members, subscribers and visitors intro- 
duced by them, and was in no sense a public 
institution to which access could be obtained by 
the general body of inhabitants; But in 1861 
it was resolved at a special meeting that the 
Library should be open to the general public free 
of charge, with the right of using all books on the 
shelves but not of removing them from the Li- 
brary. This privilege has been accorded to the 
public ever since, and has always been extensively 
used. In August 1863 the Government sanctioned 
an annual grant-in-aid of £100 to the Library, 
which in 1902-03 was increased to £500 (sub- 
sequently reduced to the present grant-in-aid of 
£360). The Library was incorporated by Act 20 
of 1864. 

The number of books in the Library gradually ~ 
increased until in 1870 it had reached 7,000, the 
number of subscribers at this time being 250. 
Eventually the accommodation in the Town Hall 
became too small and in 1883 plans were prepared 
by Mr George Smith for a new library costing 
£26,000 on the site occupied by the Court House ; 
but the scheme was felt to be too ambitious and 
fell through. However, in 1897 the family of the 


1 Revised by the Librarian, Port Elizabeth Public. 
Library. See note in S. Afr. Libr. 13(4)79, Apr. 1946. 
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late William Savage offered a sum of £8,000 
toward a new building. Negotiations with the 
Town Council resulted in an agreement whereby 
the Library surrendered its rights in the Town 
Hall for a sum of £8,000, and a grant-in-aid of 
£12,000 was sanctioned by Parliament. On 28 July 
1902, more than four years after the architectural 
plans of Mr Henry A. Cheers of Twickenham had 
been accepted, the present premises were opened. 
The total cost of the building including furniture 
and fittings was about £32,000 and the family 


of the late William Savage, finding the Committee 


still required £2,000 to render the Library free 
from debt, increased its donation from £8,000 
to £10,000. The business instincts which had 
prompted the Committee to secure their own 
land many years previously were responsible for 


the lower storey of the new building being " 


planned as offices, and the Library thus secured 
a permanent annual income from rents which 


has greatly assisted it in maintaining a good. 


service at small public expense. 

In 1903 the Library contained some 42,000 
books and 3,114 pamphlets, and during the year 
1904-05 the issue of books, not including reference 
works, reached a total of 67,119. During 1904-05 
the Library was entirely re-arranged and classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal Scheme, a card 
catalogue under author, title and subject headings 
was built up and the card charging system adopted. 

Steady progress was made until the depression, 
when the reduction of grants-in-aid and the open- 
ing of a commercially controlled 3d. library 
caused a considerable reduction in the numbers 
of subscribers and of books issued. In 1939 the 
number of books issued for home reading declined 


to 134,579, but recovered to a record~yearly 


issue in 1944 of 257,296 volumes. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The estimates for 1947, out of an income of 
£6,700, were £1,700 for books and binding, £200 
for papers and periodicals, £480 for insurance 
and rates, and £3,600 for salaries and wages. 
Trust funds amounted to £2,200, building reserve 
to £2,400 and book replacement and binding re- 
serve to £1,675. The endowment fund recently 
established benefited from a bequest of £500 from 
the late Mr Victor Jones. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 


To bring the Library’s facilities within the 
economic range of everybody, residents of Port 
Elizabeth are allowed to borrow one book at a 


time without deposit at 3d. per volume. Addition,| 
books may be borrowed on a payment of a smali 
deposit which is returnable, a privilege which js 
also extended to visitors. There are differen 
classes of subscription allowing from one ty 
eight books at a time, one subscription being used 
for all bona fide resident members of a family, 
Subscription periods vary from one month to 
one year and subscribers are allowed the privilege 
of borrowing any reasonable number of extra 
books on payment of 3d. per volume. At the end 
of 1946 there were 2,672 subscribers (using 4,280 
tickets), 624 deposit borrowers and 3,706 no- 
deposit borrowers on the register. During 1946 
1,583 parcels of books were sent to 113 country 
subscribers (resident outside a radius of 30 miles), 
Eighty-nine books were supplied for the inter. 
library loan scheme and 45 volumes borrowed 
from other libraries. 


BOOK-STOCK AND ACCESSIONS 


The Library purchases copies of 170 periodicals 
and newspapers, and has 82,580 volumes in stock, 
the scope of which can best be realized from the 
analysis of stock :— 

Religion (1,208), History (6,434), Biography 
(4,529), Natural Science (3,385), Travel (4,796), 
Literature (2,498), Poetry and Drama (1,713), 
Greek and Latin Classics (1,045), Magazines 
(bound periodicals) (5,859), Bibliography (409), 
Philosophy (486), Sociology (1,865), Philology 
(114), Useful Arts (1,726), Fine Arts (2,587), 
South Africana (4,621), Roger Ascham Music 
Library (464 folders), J. O. Smith Collection 
(1,497), German books (1,677, including novels), 
French books (976, including novels), Dutch 
books (76, including novels), Italian and Spanish 
(14), Afrikaans novels (620), English novels 
(29,977). The percentage of novels to the total 
book-stock is 36%. 

During 1946, 3,391 books were added, of which 
36 were presented. 1,186 books were withdrawn 
from stock and 133 worn-out books were replaced. 

In connexion with book-stock it should be 
mentioned that books which are intended to be 
read through are not included in the Reference 
Section. This method has been adopted so as 
to give a maximum service to subscribers for 
home reading, but the reference stock is kept 
proportionately smaller. The more expensive 
works (normally relegated to reference stock) are 
shelved in glass cases and free access is given 
(sometimes under supervision) to the general 
public in order that they can consult all books 
in the Library. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


The Library is very centrally situated in the 
Market Square and the general European public 
is given unrestricted access to all parts with the 
exception of the Subscribers’ Reading Room. 
From a teak-panelled entrance hall access is 
obtained into the Savage Memorial Hall in one 
direction and into the Subscribers’ Reading Room 
in the other. The Memorial Hall, which is used 
as a lending library and general reading room, 
is built in the form of a Greek cross. From the 
centre of a panelled plaster ceiling rises a dome 
which, with the two large stained glass windows, 
one of which contains an excellent portrait of 
the late Mr William Savage, furnishes the main 
portion of light. There are two tiers of galleries 
running round the main hall, and grouped round 
about it are six other rooms which include the 
Reference Library, the South African Room and 
the librarian’s office. The ground floor is let as 
offices from which the Library received £1,410, 
and on which in 1946 rates amounting to £372 had 
to be paid. 


STAFF 


The number of staff is 11, comprising :— 


The Librarian, who holds the distinction certi- 
ficate in the Special Library Course of the 
Manchester College of Technology under the 
directorship of Dr H. Guppy, and sectional 
certificates of the Library Association. He was 
deputy borough librarian of the Burnley Public 
Libraries, England, prior to his appointment as 
deputy librarian of the Port Elizabeth Public 
Library in 1921, and succeeded the late Mr Fred 
W. Cooper as librarian in 1938. The salary scale 
is £600 x £25 x £850. 

The Deputy Librarian, Diplomate and Fellow of 
the Library Association, formerly lending librarian, 
Harris Public Library, Preston, England. Salary 
scale £400 x £25 x £600. 

Four senior assistants (ladies), institution trained, 
salary scale £180 x £15 x £300. 

Ungraded temporary staff (lady), salary £210. 

Four junior assistants (ladies), salary scale 
£125 x £15 x £180. 

Three weeks annual leave are allowed and sick 
leave up to 78 working days on full pay and 78 days 
on half pay may be granted within a cycle of 
4 years. 

A staff pension scheme on a contributory basis 
has been established in accordance with a scheme 
submitted by an assurance society under which 
all benefits go to the staff. A special minute of the 


Committee also records that the librarian shall 
be rewarded with a pension after long and faithful 
service at the discretion of the Committee. 


BINDING 


Most books are sent to library book-binding 
specialists in England, though more recently test 
consignments have been bound locally and in 
other South African centres. The unsatisfactory 
war-time editions are not re-bound if new editions 
are available. 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Apart from being the busiest lending library 
in the Cape Province, the Library serves as the 
major public reference library in the Eastern 
Province, and co-operation with kindred institu- 
tions has always been included in its policy. 
Books are loaned free to other libraries on the 
guarantee of safe return, but irreplaceable items 
and books definitely in demand in the Library 
itself are not made available for borrowing. Most 
of this work is now done through the State 
Library’s inter-library loan scheme. The Library 
also undertakes (as part of its policy) to supply 
anybody needing information, but who is unable 
to visit the Library, with such reliable information 
as can be ascertained from its books, and a degree 
of research is done gratuitously towards this end. 

Juvenile readers have their separate section 
(2,450 volumes) in the main library, where a 
selection of juvenile periodicals is also provided 
for them. The half-yearly subscription is 2s. 6d. 

The Library has no branches or outside delivery 
stations, but a country service at lower rates of 
subscription is in operation for people living 
outside a radius of 30 miles or changing books 
by rail or post. ‘The majority of these members 
reside near the city but the Library supplies as 
far afield as Vryburg. ‘The cost of trantporta- 
tion is paid by the subscriber. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


The Library has an interesting collection of 
paintings. In addition to those presented by 
Mr Maurice Joseph in 1868 (referred to later) 
there are six paintings by Thomas Baines, includ- 
ing four very large ones presented by the artist, 
who was attached to the Zambesi Expedition 
under Livingstone. These pictures have frequently 
been reproduced in books of African travel and 
are of some historical importance as they represent 
scenes of early gold mining and include one of 
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the earliest, if not the first, panoramic views of 
the Victoria Falls, which Baines visited in com- 
pany with Chapman in 1861. Also there are two 
paintings by W. J. Huggins, three by Frederick 
T. T’Ons, a set of eight pencil sketches of Port 
Elizabeth by ,Frank L. Emanuel, R.A., drawn 
in 1899, and many others of local topographical 
interest. To help local art students some twenty 
Medici reproductions have been framed and 
hung in the Library. 

There are some splendid models of old ships, 
which it is intended to supplement as funds be- 
come available so as to show types of ships 
throughout the ages. Perhaps the finest specimen 
is a seven-foot model of the Cutty Sark which has 
been entirely re-rigged and is considered to be 
the best model of this ship. It has been mounted 
in a glass case and now graces the entrance hall 
where it attracts much interest. 

The South African Collection contains many 
rare and expensive items, the latest addition of 
particular importance being a volume of manu- 
script letters of Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin. All local 
records are preserved including a large number 
of prints, engravings and photographs showing old 
local landmarks of historical importance. 

Mention should also be made of the very 
valuable incunabula purchased by the Library 
to illustrate the rise and progress of the art of 
typography. ‘They include several books which 
are not found in the British Museum or the 
Bodleian Library and one of which the only other 
known copy is in the Vatican Library. 

The John Owen Smith Collection contains some 
1,500 books of which some are rare and valuable, 
particularly an extensive series of pamphlets 
dealing with the period of the Revolution of 1688, 
the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, and the French 
Revolution. Some interest also attaches to the 
collection because it contains a large portion of 
the library of Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
George III, who was herself an enthusiastic book 
collector. 

The Roger Ascham Music Library comprises 
chiefly music scores from solo to full orchestral, 
and includes all Ascham’s own compositions. As 
pianist, organist and composer Roger Ascham’s 
reputation in South Africa is outstanding, and his 
library is representative of the world’s best music. 
Through lack of funds it has not been possible 
to have the sheet music bound, so it is filed in 
folders and stored in a specially built teak bookcase. 


BENEFACTIONS 


(a) The Library receives an annual grant-in-aid 
of £750 from the Port Elizabeth City Council, 


£360 from the Cape Provincial Council, £25 
from the Port Elizabeth Divisional Council, 
and £25 from the Walmer Town Council. 

(b) In 1868 Mr Maurice Joseph presented 23 oil 
paintings to the Library, three of which are 
attributed to Teniers, Morland and Mieris, 
Among the pictures are also acopyof Rubens’s 
“Portrait of his wife’, a copy of Landseer’s 
“Whisky still”, and a portrait group of Mrs 
Thrale, Johnson, Boswell, Savage and 
Hogarth. 

(c) In 1880 the Hon. Mr Porter left a legacy of 
£100 which was devoted to purchasing a set 
of Ruskin’s works. 

(d) The John Owen Smith Collection was 
bequeathed to the Library in 1892. 

(e) In 1903 the Trustees of the British Museum 
sent a large donation of their publications, 
and in 1904 the Imperial Government pre- 
sented 297 volumes of Records and other offi- 
cial publications on the history of England, a 
donation which made original historical 
research a possibility at the Library. These 
have since been added to by the purchase of 
the publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 

(f) The family of the late Mr William Savage 
made an offer to donate a sum of £8,000 in 
1897 but the actual donation was increased 
to £10,000. 

(g) A grant from the Government of £12,000 
towards the cost of the building was received 
in 1897. 

(h) The Roger Ascham Music Library and the 
splendid teak bookcase from his admirers 
were received in 1934. 

(i) The Maritime Library of Dr Coulton of 
Humansdorp was presented to the Library 
in 1935, together with three ship models. 
It has some very rare items including the 
early issues of Lloyd’s Shipping Register 
and is especially rich in books dealing with 
the East India Company. 

(j) £100 was bequeathed to the Library by 
Mr E. C. Hay, a member of the Library 
Committee, in 1938. 

(k) By trust deed of gift drawn up in 1939 
Mrs Mathers arranged for the interest on a 
sum of £1,000 to be paid to the Library for 
the purchase of books to form a memorial to 
her late husband, Mr James Mathers. 

(1) Under the terms of the will of the late Sir 
Edgar Walton, K. C. M. G., the Library 
received a legacy of £1,000 in 1943. 

(m) To mark its centenary in 1948, the Library 

Committee has agreed to the establishment of 
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a Port Elizabeth Public Library Endowment 
Fund, which has already benefited by a 
legacy of £500 under the terms of the will of 
the late Mr Victor Jones, who served on the 
Committee for a period of seventeen years. 


Pearson and Dr Rubidge (two members of the 
Library Committee) and sold at a shilling each. 


—Catalogue of the Reference and Lending 
Departments, by Percy Evans Lewin. 1906. 2 v. 
illus. V. 1. General literature and fiction. 


V. 2. African, foreign and J. O. Smith Collec- 
LIBRARIANS 


ns’s tions. 
€r’s —Supplement of books added to the African 
Collection, 1906-1911. 1913. 76 p. illus. 
Mr John C. Kemsley 1852-1853 Quarterly bulletin of the Port Elizabeth public 
-of § Mr H. C. Hallier 1853-1854 library. The first number was published in 
set | Mr H. Goodwin 1854 February 1908, and the Bulletin continued 
Mr H. A. Barber 1854-1862 until July 1931, when, because of the financial 
vac Mr P. H. Watts 1862-1863 situation, it had to be discontinued. It included 
: Mr Thomas McLeroy 1863-1882 an annotated list of additions to book-stock, 
- Mr George Oettlé 1882-1903 items of particular interest to subscribers, and 
ne Mr Frederick W. Cooper 1903-1938 usually an essay of local historical appeal, 
me Mr Harry Edge 1938- and it proved very popular. It was replaced 
fin by typed, annotated lists the circulation of 
va PUBLICATIONS which is almost entirely limited to country 


members. Funds are not available for the 
publication of the Ascham Music Catalogue and 
Bibliography or the Coulton Collection Cata- 
logue. 


McCleland, F. The progress and advantages of 
literature, being an address delivered in the 
Commercial Hall of Port Elizabeth on the 
4th July 1851, the second anniversary of the 
establishment of the public library in that town. 
Port Elizabeth, Eastern Province news office, 
1851. 31 p. 


Port Elizabeth. Public Library. Catalogue of the 
Public Library of Port Elizabeth. 1854. 

A list of works with the names of the authors 
in alphabetical order, compiled by H. W. 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of the Port Elizabeth Public Library. In 
Volume 1 of the Catalogue published in 1906. 
Annual reports of the Port Elizabeth Public 
Library Committee. 


Library records. 


Johannesburg. Public Library. . . . List of serial publica- 
tions available in the Johannesburg Public Library 
1947, ed. by Joy Blundell Brown. Johannesburg, 
Public Library, 1947. Covers, 3 p.l., 377 p., 32 cm. 
stencilled. 

This is an entirely new catalogue. It includes all 
Johannesburg Public Library holdings of periodicals, 
serials, annual reports, and year-books, excluding 
company reports, but including NEWSPAPERS and 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. With a few minor 
variations the A.-A. or Joint Code Cataloguing Rules 
have been followed. References have been made 
from alternative forms of headings. The following 
detailed entry is typical :— 

Journal of documentary reproduction. Washington. 

v. 1, no. 3(1938)—v. 5, no. 4(1942) 
(exc. v. 2; v. 3 impf.). 


There are other useful features in this List, e.g. 


REVIEWS 


the use of “All issued”, or “Ceased publication”, 
and especially the “Note” under the many official 
entries, disclosing the Reports that appear in the 
‘‘Annexures to the Votes and Proceedings’’. 

The List is well up to the high standard of earlier 
“JP” publications, and we would like to offer our 
warm congratulations to its Editor and her collabo- 
rators. We shall all make frequent use of their work, 
especially for “Africana” titles, and the “official” 
entries, e.g. under Great Britain, U.S., Union, Cape, 
Natal, O.F.S., and the Transvaal, both for pre- 
Union and Provincial. 

After much searching we reluctantly found some 
errors on p. 90; and is not Freiburg, i.B. meant for 
Freiberg on p. 219? But as fellow workers in this 
field, knowing only too well the many pitfalls, the 
staff of the Catalogue of Union periodicals are really 
most grateful for this grand List of serial — 
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GEDURENDE die afgelope tyd is die inwoners van 
Bloemfontein en omstreke herhaaldelik onder die 
aandag gebring dat die Bloemfonteinse Openbare 
Biblioteek aan die einde van die maand ’n vrye 
biblioteckdiens aan sy publick gaan aanbied, en 
dit is juis omrede hierdie bekendmaking dat 
hierdie onderwerp, ’» Vrye openbare biblioteek- 
diens, uitgesoek is as die geskikste en as die een 
wat vir die oomblik die mees gepaste is. Ons 
het almal reeds in die dagblaaie van hierdie 
nuutste ontwikkeling in Bloemfontein gelees, maar, 
sonder om voorbarig te wil wees, wil ek beweer 
dat slegs ’n baie klein gedeelte van die Bloem- 
fonteinse publiek wel deeglik besef wat ’n vrye 
openbare biblioteckdiens werklik beteken. 

Dit is nie my doel om die plaaslike stelsel te 
kritiseer nie en ek gaan ook nie vertel hoe die 
plaaslike openbare biblioteek gaan werk nie, want 
alleen diegene wat kennis dra van die omvang 
van die organisasie en die administrasie van ’n 
openbare biblioteek sal wel deeglik besef dat ’n 
vrye stelsel nie van die eerste oomblik af ’n 
honderd persent sukses kan wees nie. 

Daarom praat ons nie vanaand oor die 
aanstaande Bloemfontcinse diens nie, maar wil 
ons hierdie onderwerp in die algemeen van nader 
beskou en wil ons veral daarop let wat van so’n 
diens verwag kan word, «n hoe so’n diens verskil 
van die een wat ons tot dusver in Bloemfontein 
geken het, naamlik die subskripsie-openbare bi- 
blioteekstelsel. 

Wat word verstaan onder die benaming Vrye 
openbare biblioteeckdiens ? Indien ons ons aan ’n 
uiteensetting van so’n diens mag waag dan sou 
dit op die volgende neerkom :— 

,n Vrye openbare biblioteek is ’n inrigting 
bevattende ’n versameling van boeke, tyd- 
skrifte en ander gedrukte materiaal hoof- 
saaklik, wat aan alle munisipale belasting- 
betalers en hul afhanklikes onder sekere voor- 
waardes uitgeleen word.” 


Die eintlike verskil tussen ’n_ subskripsie- 
biblioteek en ’n vrye openbare biblioteek is 
derhalwe hoofsaaklik ’n kwessie van finansiéring. 
In eersgenoemde geval word fondse vir die aan- 


1 Toespraak voorgedra op ’n vergadering van die 
Vrystaatse Tak van die S.A.B.V. op 28 Okt. 1947. 


"N VRYE OPENBARE BIBLIOTEEKDIENS* 


S. I. MaLan 
Bibliotekaris, Universiteitskollege van die O.V.S. 


- voor Christus bestaan het. 


koop van leesstof grotendeels verskaf deur 
ledegelde, d.i. die fooi wat elke gebruiker van die 
biblioteek jaarliks vir hierdie voorreg moet betaal. 
In laasgenoemdegeval word fondse hoofsaaklik ver- 
kry deur ’n gedeelte van die munisipale belastings 
vir die opbou en instandhouding van ’n biblioteek 
af te sonder. Dikwels word een spesifieke belasting 
vir hierdie doel gebruik maar in die meeste 
gevalle word ’n sekere gedeelte uit elke pond wat 
ontvang word vir hierdie doel afgesonder. In die 
strenge sin van die woord is die term ,,vry” 
derhalwe misleidend, omdat die diens nie werklik 
vry is nie maar deur middel van ’n belasting betaal 
word. Daarom sou dit beter wees om so’n diens 
nie vry nie, maar belasting-ondersteund te noem, 
en inderdaad het die benaming munisipale belasting- 
ondersteunde openbare biblioteke in oorsese lande 
reeds algemeen geword. Die regverdiging van 
so ’n stelsel is dat almal wat belastings betaal, 
sowel as hulle afhanklikes, van hierdie diens 
gebruik kan maak en nie net die meer bevoorregte 
groepie mense wat dit kan bekostig om vir hierdie 
voorreg te betaal, soos die geval met die sub- 
skripsie-biblioteke is nie. Maar tot die regverdiging 
van hierdie stelsel kom ons later. 

Om egter hierdie vrye diens beter te leer ken 
en verstaan moet ons kortliks teruggaan in die 
geskiedenis van die openbare biblioteek en veral 
moet ons daarop let hoe sosiale ontwikkelings die 
oorsaak geword het vir die merkwaardige groei 
wat die vrye openbare biblioteek gedurende die 
afgelope eeu ondergaan het. 

Openbare biblioteke is nie ’n heeltemal moderne 
instelling nie, want ons weet dat reeds so vroeg 
as die sewende eeu voor Christus ’n Assieriese 
keiser, Assurbanipal, ’n biblioteek gestig het 
waarvan daar vandag nog oorblyfsels in die 
Britse Museum, te Londen, te vinde is. Dit is die 
oudste biblioteek waarvan daar vandag nog oor- 
blyfsels bestaan, maar ons weet ook van ’n 
biblioteek wat drie-duisend jaar vroeér. gestig is 
deur Sargon die Eerste in die stad Accad, d.w.s. 
ons weet van ’n biblioteek wat drie-duisend jaar 
Ons weet ook dat 
Ibinsarru, wie se stempel vandag nog bestaan, die 
bibliotekaris was en dat die biblioteek vir dié 
openbare welsyn opgerig is. Die bekendste biblio- 
teek van die antieke oudheid was egter dié van 
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Ptolemy die Eerste te Alexandrié. Voor die uit- 
vinding van die drukkuns was dit die grootste 
yersameling van geskrewe werke wat bestaan het 
en dit word geskat dat die boekevoorraad tussen 
4en 7 honderd-duisend moes beloop het. Hierdie 
biblioteek is egter in die vierde eeu voor Christus 
totaal deur ’n brand verwoes. 

In die Romeinse Ryk het Julius Caesar hom 
beywer vir die stigting van openbare biblioteke 
om, soos hyself verklaar het, die talente van 
enkelinge openbare eiendom te maak. Ook sy 
opvolgers het sy voorbeeld gevolg sodat daar teen 
die vierde eeu na Christus omtrent 28 biblioteke 
in die Romeinse Ryk bestaan het. Hierdie biblio- 
teke het mettertyd die middepunt van die Europese 
kultuur en intellektuele lewe geword. Met die 
val van die Romeinse Ryk gaan gepaard die ver- 
woesting van al hierdie biblioteke deur die bar- 
baarse rasse wat van die Noorde af die Ryk 
binnegestroom het. 

Van die sesde eeu na Christus, toe die Heilige 
Benedictus met sy nuwe leer gekom het, waarin 
hy die lees en skrywe van heilige boecke voorge- 
staan het, dateer die begin van die biblioteke van 
die Christelike wéreld. Die gevolg was dat in 
elke Benedictynse klooster ’n biblioteek gestig is. 
Hierdie toestand het bly voortbestaan tot selfs 
laat in die middeleeue, want die kerk het tot 
daardie tyd alleen gestaan in sy strewe vir die 


stigting van biblioteke en die bewaring van ken- 
nis. 

Met die stigting van die eerste universiteite 
aan die einde van die middeleeue gaan die intellek- 
tuele sentra geleidelik oor van die kloosters na 


die skole. Gelyktydig met hierdie oorgang van 
die gesag oor opvoeding van die kloosters na die 
skole het biblioteke meer en meer op die voor- 
grond getree en ’n belangrike faktor in die stelsel 
van onderwys geword. 

Biblioteke het egter nog of privaat Of spesiaal 
gebly en was alleen tot beskikking van die meer 
gegoede klasse. Openbare biblioteke in die ware 
sin van die woord het dus nog nie bestaan nie. 

Eers in 1350, met die stigting van die voorloper 
van die Nasionale Biblioteek te Parys en die stigt- 
ing van die Biblioteek van die Universiteit van 
Praag, begin biblioteke ’n nasionale karakter aan te 
neem. Met die uitvinding van die drukkuns kort 
voor 1450 te Mainz, kon in die aanvraag vir die 
klassieke, veroorsaak deur die Renaissance, voor- 
sien word, en dit het as direkte gevolg gehad die 
stigting van groter biblioteke soos La Bibliothéque 
Nationale, die Britse Museum te Londen, die 
koninklike biblioteke te Berlyn en Miinich en die 
Imperiale Biblioteek te Moskou. Hierdie biblioteke 
was egter nie vir die gebruik van die publiek nie, 


behalwe in soverre die publiek bevoordeel is 
deur die navorsingswerk van studente. 

Hierdie toestand het bly voortbestaan totdat, 
met die opkoms van die demokratiese regering- 
stelsel, pogings aangewend is om boeke tot die 
beskikking van almal te plaas, want die leiers van 
demokrasie het ook die opvoedkundige waarde van 
biblioteke begin besef. 

Met die verdwyning van die feodale stelsel en 
die opkoms van meer liberale opvattings het die 
onderwys tot alle klasse deurgedring, en spoedig 
het dit die ideaal van die leiers geword om die 
hele volk op te voed. Reeds voor hierdie wyer 
belangstelling in die opvoeding van die massa 
het die biblioteek sy rol gespeel in die verspreiding 
van kennis, maar nou het dit meer as ooit tevore 
die houding begin inneem dat dit die belangrikste 
opvoedkundige sentrum van ’n volk kan word 
deurdat dit sy regmatige aandeel kon inneem in 
die voorsiening van bocke. 

Maar eers in 1850 is die eerste groot vrye open- 
bare biblioteke gestig, grotendeels as gevolg van 
die beywering van Brown en Edwards in Engeland 
en Cutter en Melvil Dewey in die Verenigde 
State. Met die stigting van die Amerikaanse 
Biblioteekvereniging in 1876 en die Engelse 
Biblioteekvereniging in 1877 het die vrye openbare 
biblioteek ’n geweldige stoot vooruit gekry, sodat, 
teen die einde van die vorige eeu, vrye openbare 
biblioteke reeds ’n gevestigde instelling in oorsese 
lande soos Engeland en Amerika was. Opvallend 
is dit dat eers so laat as 1930 die Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteekvereniging gestig is en dat ons tans sé 
ver in ons stryd om vrye openbare biblioteke 
staan, as wat hulle meer as ’n vyftig jaar gelede 
in genoemde lande gestaan het. 

Die moderne openbare biblioteek is dus ’n 
instelling wat glad nie so oud is as wat algemeen 
aangeneem word nic. Wat was dan die oorsake 
vir hierdie merkwaardige groei van die openbare 
biblioteek ? 

Gedurende en na die Renaissance, die tydperk 
in die geskiedenis van die wéreld wat gekenmerk 
word deur sy abnormale omwentelinge op elke 
gebied van die sosiale lewe, het die onderwys 
deurgedring tot alle lae van die gemeenskap en 
’n direkte gevolg hiervan was die stigting van 
talryke vrye openbare skole. Gevolglik het die 
aanvraag na boeke geweldig gegroei en dit was 
juis die biblioteek wat in hierdie behoefte kon 
voorsien. 

Gedurende die jare wat 1850 voorafgegaan het, 
word die stemreg in baie lande aan die meeste 
mondige manlike burgers toegeken met die gevolg 
dat ’n groter belangstelling in staatsaangeleend- 
hede openbaar is. Weer was dit die biblioteek 
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wat in die aanvraag om gedrukte materiaal oor 
staatsleer kon voorsien. 

Die groter populariteit wat die Lyceum- 
bewegings aan die begin van die 19e eeu geniet het, 
het die stigting van naslaanbiblioteke noodsaaklik 
gemaak. 

Die industriéle revolusie was ’n direkte oorsaak 
vir die oprigting op groot skaal van fabrieke, wat 
op hulle beurt die groter omloop van rykdomme 
meegebring het, en dit weer het die finansiéring 
van groter skole en biblioteke begunstig. 

Gedurende hierdie industriéle omwenteling het 
die werkende klasse hulself begin organiseer en 
’n groter aandeel in die rykdomme, wat hulle 
voortgebring het, begin cis. Veral van belang vir 
biblioteke was die aandrang op korter werkure. 
A. K. Borden skryf in ’n artikel oor ,,Die Sosiolo- 
giese ontstaan van die biblioteek-beweging”: 
,,Hierdie geweldige toename in vrytyd van die 
dikste bevolkte klasse, het die bibliotcek ’n nood- 
saaklikheid gemaak’’, en verder verklaar hy dat 
die ontwikkeling van die biblioteek ,,gelyktydig 
gekom het met die arbeidsbeweging en die 
verkryging van korter werkure.””! 

Gelyktydig met die groei van openbare skole 
ontstaan die besef dat wetenskaplike en ander 
tegniese kennis nie bo die vuurmaakplek van die 
algemene leser is nie en die enigste plek waarheen 
hulle hul toevlug kon neem om hierdie dors aan 
kennis te les, was die openbare biblioteek. 

Spruitende hieruit kom die erkenning van die 
behoefte aan volwasseonderrig, en dit was miskien 
cen van die grootste oorsake vir die groei van 
openbare biblioteke, want dit is besef dat dit dié 
inrigting is waar die volwassene sy opvoeding kon 
voortsit. So is ook gaandeweg besef dat die 
openbare biblioteek nie meer uitsluitend die 
dienaar van die priester, die student of die staats- 
man is nie, maar dat dit ’n opvoedkundige inrigting 
vir die volwassene geword het. 

Laat ons nou verder daarop ingaan hoekom die 
openbare biblioteek daarop kan staatmaak om ’n 
inrigting van en vir die gemeenskap te wees. 

Vroeér, toe die idee van ’n vrye openbare 
biblioteek nog nie in omloop was nie, is die bi- 
blioteek beskou as ’n stoorplek vir alle gedrukte 
materiaal wat in boekvorm verskyn het, en dit 
was net so ongeoorloof om ’n boek uit die biblio- 
teek te leen as wat dit vandag nog is om ’n skil- 
derstuk uit ’n kunsmuseum te verwyder. Die 
biblioteek was met ander woorde ’n vergaderplek 
vir geskrewe werke wat vir die nageslag bewaar 
moes bly. Gaandeweg het hierdie idee egter verander 
en is gepoog om bocke onder die aandag van 
lesers te bring en om lesers by boeke te bring. 

1 Libr.Q. 1: 282 July 1931. 


Om hierdie gebruik van boeke vooruit te help is 
verskeie hulpmiddels aangewend soos onder andere 
die samestelling van katalogusse, die stigting van 
tak-biblioteke, die instelling van reisende bock- 
mobiele en interbiblioteek-lenings. Om die 
dienste wat gelewer word te toets, is statisticke 
gehou in verband met die sirkulasie van bocke, 
Hierdie kwantitatiewe berekening van die funksie 
van die biblioteek kenmerk die tweede fase in die 
ontwikkeling van biblioteekdiens. Vandag beweeg 
biblioteke in die derde fase van hulle ontwikkeling, 
naamlik die kwalitatiewe periode. Om boeke te 
sirkuleer is nie meer die einddoel van die bibliote- 
karis nie ; instede probeer hy die leser te bring 
tot die boek wat op die oomblik in sy behoefte 
sal voorsien. James Lowell beweer dat ,,die 
beste gedeelte van ’n mens se opvoeding is dié 
wat hy vir homself gee”, en dit is juis hier waar 
die biblioteek sy belangrikheid die meeste toon, 
Daarom ook het die biblioteek die reg om deur 
publiecke gelde gesteun te word, omdat dit die 
algemene opvoedkundige interesse van die publiek 
bevredig. Hieruit volg dat ’n gemeenskap wat 
gebou is op die hoop vir ’n goed-ingeligte burgery 
nie alleen vrye openbare skole sal instel nie, maar 
ook vrye openbare biblioteke. 

Openbare ondersteuning van die openbare 
biblioteek kan om die volgende redes geregverdig 
word :—{a) Die biblioteek is net so vernaam vir 
die openbare welsyn as skole. (b) Dit is die enigste 
opvoedkundige invloed wat dwarsdeur die lewe 
uitgeoefen word en dit het die hele publiek as sy 
kliént. (c) Dit spoor ’n aktiwiteit aan wat net so 
gesond en ontspannend en dus so verkieslik en 
wettig is as enige ander vorm van rekreasie wat 
deur die openbare kas gefinansiéer word. (d) Wan- 
neer biblioteke deur private persone gesteun 
word bereik dit slegs daardie gedeelte van die 
publick wat daarvoor kan betaal, maar net soos 
in die geval van skole, het elke burger van die 
gemeenskap reg op die dienste wat ’n biblioteek 
kan verskaf. 

Die openbare biblioteek kan dus beskou word 
as ’n noodsaaklike skakel in die stelsel van openbare 
onderwys. Skole kan nie die opvoedkundige 
proses voltooi nie en biblioteke kan weer nie die 
werk van skole verrig nie. Die openbare biblioteck 
moet dus ’n bykomende faktor wees in die opvoe- 
ding van die gemeenskap. Indien die individu ’n 
sukses moet maak van die sosiale verhoudings 
waarin hy hom later as volwassene sal bevind, dan 
moet daar in die opvoedkundige stelsel voor- 
siening gemaak word om die volwassene te leer 
om homself aan te pas en her aan te pas by die 
veranderende sosiale verhoudings, en omdat dit 
nie in die reeds oorlaaide program van die skool 
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ingevoeg kan word nie, daarom moet onderrig vir 
die volwassenes daarvoor sorg. 

As ’n sosiale inrigting het die biblioteek dus 
sekere sosiale verpligtings wat dit gedurig probeer 
nakom, en sonder om in alle besonderhede op 
hierdie verpligtings in te gaan wil ons net ’n 
paar hiervan noem. 

Die openbare biblioteek is dié inrigting waar die 
sosiale rekords van die gemeenskap vergader word 
en waar dit dan vir die nageslag in bewaring gehou 
word. Die openbare biblioteek dien egter nie 
alleen as ’n stoorplek nie maar dit sorg ook vir 
die verspreiding van hierdie kennis. Dit is die 
groot onderskeid tussen die biblioteek van meer 
as ’n honderd jaar gelede en die biblioteek van 
vandag. 

Omdat die drukkuns vandag so ’n snelle proses 
is, is dit onmoontlik vir die algemene biblioteek 
omallesop te gaar wat van die pers kom. Derhalwe 
is dit die plig van die openbare biblioteek om die 
korrels van die kaf te skei en te sorg dat die 
publiek die beste en mees-verteenwoordigende 
kennis op elke gebied voorgehou word. 

Die biblioteek is egter ook ’n plek waar intellek- 
tucle rekreasie gesoek en gevind kan word en om 
die soektog van die leser te vergemaklik word 
gebruik gemaak van sulke hulpmiddels soos kata- 
logusse, bibliografieé, persoonlike lesersadviseurs, 
ens. Hierdie hulpmiddels maak die biblioteek 
dan ook ’n laboratorium vir die ernstige student 
wat hom op navorsingswerk toelé. 

Die openbare biblioteek moedig ook die sosiale 
verkeer van sy gemeenskap aan deur storie-ure 
vir sy kinders te reél, leeskamers vir spesiale 
studie-groepe in te rig, deur ouditoriums aan te 
bou waar opvoedkundige praatjies gelewer en 
opvoedkundige films vertoon kan word, en om 
onder ander kamers af te sonder waar die roker 
sy pyp en boek kan geniet. 

Om hierdie sosiale verpligtings behoorlik na te 
kom is verskeie sosiale tegnieke ontwikkel. Van 
hulle wil ons slegs die volgende noem :— 

1. Die reedsgenoemde kaart-katalogus dien as 
’n gids vir die leser deur die massa van kennis wat 
in ’n biblioteek te vind is. 

2. Om die leser nog verder behulpsaam te wees 
word ’n standaard-klassifikasie-skema gevolg wat 
dic boeke volgens onderwerpe groepeer. 

3. Leeslyste word saamgestel, bibliografieé 
word gemaak, studiekursusse word aangebied, die 
ope-rak-stelsel word ingevoer, ’n standaard- 
uitleenstelsel word gebruik om die leser behulp- 
saam te wees in sy soektog. 

4. ’n Baie belangrike en een van die nuutste 
toevoegings tot die moderne openbare biblioteek 
is die lesersadviseur. So’n persoon is ’n opgeleide 


biblioteekwerker wat persoonlike kontak met alle 
lesers probeer maak en hulle dan van enige raad 
en hulp bedien. 

5. Die moderne biblioteek glo ook daarin om 
sy boeke na die leser te neem ; daarom word tans 
van die sogenoemde boekmobiel gebruik gemaak. 
Dit word ook ’n reisende biblioteek genoem en is 
eenvoudig ’n vragmotor wat so ingerig is dat dit 
boeke na takke van die hoof-biblioteek kan vervoer 
en indien nodig as biblioteek self kan dien. 

6. Openbare biblioteke reél dikwels boekuit- 
stallings om boeke onder die aandag van lesers te 
bring, of hulle maak van plaaslike dagblaaie 
gebruik om die biblioteek meer prominent onder 
die aandag van die publiek te bring. 

7. In sommige groot biblioteke is dit die 
gebruik om sogenoemde veld-werkers te gebruik 
wat kontak maak met groepe en verenigings 
buite die biblioteek wat in een of ander onderwerp 
geinteresseerd is. 

8. In Amerika veral word baie nadruk gelé op 
biblioteek-opnames (library surveys) want dit is 
die wyse waarop uitgevind kan word wat die 
spesifieke tekortkomings, belangstellings, rassesa- 
mestellings, ens. van die gemeenskap is, waarin 
die biblioteek sy dienste moet lewer. 

Om op te som kan ons sé dat die biblioteek 
vier kategorié van dienste het om te verrig. 
In die heel eerste plek verrig dit ’n opvoedkundige 
diens, maar dit sorg ook vir intellektuele ont- 
spanning. Dit is die besondere plig van die 
naslaan-afdeling om informasie te verskaf, en 
ten slotte dien dit as inspirasie. Van hierdie vier 
funksies 1é die subskripsie-biblioteek nadruk op 
ontspanning terwyl die vrye openbare biblioteek 
nadruk 1é op informasie, opvoeding en inspirasie. 

Laat ons ten slotte vir ’n oomblik die sub- 
skripsie-biblioteek teenoor die vrye openbare 
biblioteek stel :— 


’n Openbare biblioteek wat subskripsies invorder 
is slegs vir die gebruik van diegene wat daarvoor 
kan betaal. In ’n vrye stelsel geniet elke lid van 
die gemeenskap die voordele wat die openbare 
biblioteek aanbied. Dit word gewoonlik aan- 
geneem dat as ’n bedrag wat bereken word op 
2s. per hoof van die bevolking beskikbaar gestel 
word vir die instandhouding van die biblioteek, 
dit ’n redelik goeie diens kan lewer, terwyl ’n 
subskripsie-biblioteek met sy 15s. tot ’n pond en 
meer ledegeld, nie die helfte van so’n diens kan 
lewer nie. 

Die lid wat ’n subskripsie betaal vir die dienste 


_ van die openbare biblioteek, is daarop geregtig om 


sekere eise aan so’n inrigting te stel, en omdat di 
subskripsie-biblioteek ’n inrigting is vir person 
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met baie vrytyd en die middele om daarvoor te 
betaal, daarom vind ons dat in sulke biblioteke 
die grootste gedeelte van die boekevoorraad 
ontspanningsleesstof is. Die vrye openbare 
biblioteek werk in die belange van die gehele 
gemeenskap en daarom word daar gesorg vir ’n 
algehele ewewig in sy boeckevoorraad. 

Die subskripsie—biblioteek is genoodsaak om 
baie tyd aan ou lesers te bestee omdat dit vir die 
instandhouding van die biblioteek van hulle gelde 
afhanklik is, en so ontbreek gewoonlik die tyd om 
nuwe lesers te probeer lok. Die vrye biblioteek 
kan dit bekostig om propaganda buite die bi- 
blioteek te maak om nuwe lede te probeer werf, 
omdat dit nie afhanklik is van die ondersteuning 
van ou gevestigde lede nie. 


Gewoonlik bestaan ’n vrye openbare biblioteek- 


stelsel uit ’n hoof-biblioteek en ’n aantal tak- 
biblioteke. 


Dit beteken die kodrdonasie van 
kleiner biblioteke, wat weer ’n groter sirkulasie 


July, 1946. Preliminary report. London, Royal society, 
1947. 67 p. 21¢cm. 

This is not the full report of the Conference, 
(which it is hoped to publish this year) and therefore 
does not include the text papers read; it does, 
however, provide a brief account of the discussions, 
together with the recommendations adopted at the 
final session and such recommendations as emerged 
from certain of the informal discussions. Librarians 
will be particularly interested in the following re- 
commendations that arose out of the discussion on 
scientific information services :— 


‘General Recommendation 


The Conference invites the Royal society at an 
early date to convene a conference of the libraries, 
societies and institutions responsible for publishing 
abstracting and information services, in order to 
examine the possibility of improvement in existing 
methods of collection, indexing and distribution of 
scientific literature, and for the extension of existing 
abstracting services. The Conference would pay 
particular regard to the cost of such services and to 
the need for funds from government sources for their 
support. 

In the proposed conference :— 

(a) Representatives of the appropriate authorities 
in the Dominions, India and the Colonies should 
together with observers from the 
(b) The interests of scientists as users of scientific 
information should be especially considered. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Royal society Empire scientific conference, June— 


van die bestaande boekevoorraad en minder 
duplisering beteken. 

In baie gevalle organiseer die vrye openbare 
biblioteek ook ’n plattelandse stelsel terwy! die 
subskripsie-biblioteek so’n uitbreiding nie kan 
bekostig nie. Dit wil nie sé dat geen subskripsie- 
biblioteek so’n stelsel het nie, maar dit is selde dat 
dit gevind word. 

Die subskripsie-biblioteek het die weg vir die 
vrye openbare biblioteek geopen deurdat dit die 
publiek bewus gemaak het van die bestaan van 
biblioteke, en deurdat dit die gebruik daarvan 
gegrondves het, maar die dienstydperk van die 
subskripsie-biblioteek is nou verstreke en die tyd 
is meer as ryp vir alle Suid-Afrikaanse openbare 
biblioteke om vry te word, want reeds is ons 
50 jaar vir die oorsese biblioteek-wéreld agter in 
ons strewe om ’n vrye openbare biblioteekdiens. 
Daarom is dit bemoedigend om te hoor dat die 
Bloemfonteinse Openbare Biblioteek vry word. 


(c) Consideration should be given to the abstracting 
of Dominion journals locally, for transmission 


to the main abstracting bodies in the United 
Kingdom. 


Special Recommendations 


1. Consideration should be given to the eStablish- 
ment of a network of information services throughout 
the Dominions. Such a network would provide 
central focal points and for a two-way transmission 
of matter (either direct or through existing local 
centres adapted for the purpose). 

2. In view of the need of the scientist for possession 
of individual scientific papers on his own subject, 
the possibility of the publication, classification and 
distribution of papers in separate form or as reprints 
should be considered. 

3. The issue of occasional reviews of special 
branches of science, both for the specialist and for 
the general scientific reader, is considered desirable 
as a supplement to other forms of publications. 

4. The extended provision of microfilm and other 
forms of documentary reproduction is considered 
important for the rapid transfer of information 
throughout the Commonwealth. An economic service 
for the purpose requires centres in the United 
Kingdom and in each of the Dominions. 

5. The Conference recognizes that the qualifications 
of staff in scientific information services and special 
libraries call for special training and selection, and 
recommends the provision of facilities for increasing 
the number of properly trained staff.” aie 
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IN THE heart of the Karroo some 28 miles from 
Victoria West, there is to be found a private library 
reminiscent of those of many English country 
houses. This is the library at the Manor House, 
Melton Wold, residence of Mr and Mrs W. H. 
Torr. Melton Wold is a large estate of some 45,000 
morgen containing, in addition to some excellently 
irrigated and wooded land, a guest house that is 
famous in the Cape and beyond. 

The founder of the estate and collector of the 
library was a certain Mr George Arthur Paley 
(1874-1941), formerly of Langcliffe, Yorkshire, 
and Ampton Hall, Suffolk. Mr Paley came of 
an old family of land-owners and was also the 
nephew ofthe 3rd Lord Rayleigh, the great scientist. 
He was possessed of considerable wealth and his 
particular hobbies were books and forestry, to 
which may be attributed in no small measure the 
beauty and profusion of the trees at Melton Wold 
to-day. He came to Melton Wold about the year 
1910 and during the next twenty years he built 
up for himself an admirable library covering all 
subjects, except the mathematical and physical 
sciences, and particularly rich in History,Religion, 
Spiritualism and Psychology, though there are 
notable works in other fields as well. 

Towards the end of his time at Melton Wold, 
Mr Paley suffered severe financial loss as result 
of a law-suit, and in 1930 he sold the estate to 
the present owners. Part of the library he took 
away with him and this was unfortunately dis- 
persed after his death in 1941. Both he and his 
wife are buried on the estate. It is particularly 
to be regretted that in some instances he actually 
broke sets of works in the case of those to which 
he was especially attached. 

The library to-day consists of some 3,(00 
volumes, and the present owners endeavour to 
keep the literature and contemporary affairs 
sections up to date as much as possible. It is 
housed in an attractive room the walls of which 
are covered with white-painted shelving from 


A GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE KARROO 


A. M. Lewin RoBINson 


South African Public Library 


floor to ceiling. A rough but adequate classification 
has been adopted and there isa handlist on foolscap. 

_ Among the most noteworthy items that I should 
like to mention are the following :— 


GENERAL 
Punch, v. 1-100, 1841-1891. 


RELIGION 


Sacred books of the East, tr. by various Oriental 
scholars and ed. by F. Max Miller. Oxford, 
1879-1910. 50 v. 


FORESTRY 


Arboretum et fruticetum Britannicum, by J. C. 
Loudon. 1844. 8 v. 

The forest pruner, by William Pontey, gardener 
to the Duke of Bedford. Huddersfield, 1805. 


ART 


Connoisseur’s library. 8 volumes of this fine 
series published by Methuen, c. 1905. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


English men of letters series. 

Collected works of William Morris, with 
introductions by his daughter, May Morris. 
1910-1915. 24 v. 

The Yellow book, 1894-1897. 12v. v. 11 wanting. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Balzac, H. de. Oeuvres completes. 
d’éditions littéraires et artistiques. 46 v. 
Hugo Victor. Oeuvres completes; éd. définitive. 
Société d’éditions littéraires et artistiques. 48 v. 


Société 


HISTORY 


Historians’ history of the world. 1907. 25 v. 

Theal’s History of South Africa. Revised edi- 
tion. 1919-1927 . 10 v. 

The library is open to visitors to the guest 
house three mornings a week and is, needless to 
say, well patronized. 
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Die Westminsterse openbare biblioteek het so 
pas ’n versameling Afrikaanse boeke aangewin 
deur bemiddeling van Suid-Afrika-Huis. Die 
grootste deel van die boeke—240 uit die totaal 
van 373—was in Februarie 1947 uitgestal op die 
tentoonstelling gereél deur die Suid-Afrikaanse 
tak van die P.E.N.-Klub in Suid-Afrika-Huis. 
Die uitgewers het toe die boeke geskenk en nou 
het hul ’n goeie tuiste gevind in die Westminsterse 
biblioteek. 

Mnr E. K. Meyer, assistent-sekretaris aan 
Suid-Afrika-Huis, het 100 boeke uit sy eie biblio- 
teek geskenk, en die res is verkry uit die oorblyfsels 
van die Unie-Leermagte se biblioteke. 

Dit is oorbodig om te sé hoe nodig so ’n ver- 
sameling in Londen is. Hier is baie Afrikaners en 
hul kan nou vry boeke in hul eie taal lees. Maar 
ook vanuit ’n kulturele oogpunt beskou, is die 
versameling belangrik. Boeke, meer as enig iets 
anders, gee ’n mens ’n goeie indruk van ’n volk 


1Vgl. S.A.B.V. Nuusbrief 1(2)7, Nov. 1947, en 
S.Afr. Bibl. 14(3 & 4) 104, Jan. April. 1947. 


Bliss, Henry Evelyn. A bibliographic classification 
extended by systematic auxiliary schedules for 
composite specification and notation. V. 2: Classes 
H-K: the human sciences ; with introduction and 
index. New York, Wilson, 1947. $7. 50. 

This second volume of the Bibliographic classifica- 
tion continues the expansion of the scheme outlined 
in the System of bibliographic classification published 
in 1935. The first volume of the expanded work, 
published in 1940, made it clear that Mr Bliss had 
succeeded in carrying over his principles into the 
field of practice; in fact, his practical application 
of the principles was so brilliantly carried out that 
any who may have questioned the validity of the 
principles must have been converted. The present 
volume is a worthy successor to Volume I and 
confirms that the Bibliographic classification is the 
most logical, the most scholarly, and in concept the 
most modern scheme for the classification of books 
which has yet appeared or is likely to appear. 

Volume 2 consists of Introduction (p. 3-67); 
Index to the Introduction (p. 68-70) ; the Schedules, 
Class H, Anthropology, general, physical and racial 
anthropology and the medical sciences, (p. 73-129) ; 
Class I, Psychology (p. 131-64) ; Class J, Education 


"N AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEK IN LONDEN’ 


B. J. TorRIEN 


REVIEWS 


en wat hul tot stand gebring het, d.w.s. as die 
versameling goed is. Hierdie versameling is dit 
ongelukkig nog nie, maar dit sal hopelik verteen- 
woordigend van die Afrikaanse letterkunde word, 
want die bibliotekaris deel my mee dat hul van 
plan is om die boeke aan te vul. 

Daar is baie kinderboeke en romans van ’n 
ligter aard, maar die meeste van ons ,,standaard” 
skrywers ontbreek, hoewel Paula en Van der Post 
goed verteenwoordig is. Maar daar is baie 
verrassings. Opperman se Heilige beeste, Kirsch 
se Die soeklig, Sy kom met die sekelmaan, van 
Hettie Smit, Die halwe kring, van Van Wyk Louw, 
en Kom ons rangskik, van Hettie Smuts is wel 
daar. Maar ons “‘klassieke’’ skrywers is heeltemal 
afwesig. Die biblioteek se fondse vir die aankoop 
van Afrikaanse boeke is beperk en geskenke sal 
welkom wees. 

Soos ek reeds gesé het, is hierdie hoofsaaklik 
’n versameling om gebruik te word. Dit staan op 
ope rakke en kan vry uitgeneem word, selfs deur 
enigeen in Groot Brittanje buite Londen, deur 
die Nasionale Sentrale Biblioteek. 


(p. 165-206); Class K, Sociology including social 
ethnology, ethnography and  anthropogeography 
(p. 207-64) ; and Index to classes H-K (p. 267-344). 

In the development of Class H, Mr Bliss has had 
the assistance of Mr Cyril C. Barnard, librarian of 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
and author of A classification for medical libraries, 
and Dr Richard B. Singer, of the Harvard Medical 
School ; Class I was compiled in collaboration with 
Dr Chauncey M. Louttit, editor of Psychological 
abstracts ; and in Class K assistance was given by 
Mr Beverly Stamm. 

There is no need to comment on the general order 
or on the collocation of classes and subjects—and 
this aspect is particularly pleasing in this volume— 
because the general outline is well known and, it 
is to be hoped, appreciated. The subjects are now 
worked out in great detail. To take a few examples: 
Taxonomic anthropology has 23 places ; in Hygiene, 
Milk and milk products have 15 places; Adult educa- 
tion has 95 places ; and Bantu tribes have 69 places. 
The basic notation never exceeds the four letier 
maximum, and subjects such as Adult education, 
Museums, Higher education, Physical education, and 
Outdoor sports have but two letters in the notation. 
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It is interesting to compare with Dewey a few nota- 
tions taken at random :— 
Bliss Dewey 14 ed. 


Halloween KJH 394.268 
Palmistry KIP 133.6 
Kashmiri people KQPK 572.9546 
Hookworm disease HQWY 616.965 


There are five schedules for the common sub-division 
of special classes. Schedule 13 for sub-classification 
under any special disease or disorder provides 
24 sub-divisions for aspects such as Nomenclature, 
Diagnosis, Transmission, Hospitals and Surgery. 
Incidentally, in Medicine it is pleasing to find the 
anatomy, physiology, pathology and surgery of an or- 
gan, such as the ear, all coming together under one 
head. Schedule 14 is for sub-classification of Schools 
and includes such divisions as Inspection, Administra- 
tion, Finance, Buildings, Curriculum, and School life. 
Schedule 14a is for the sub-division of vocational 
schools and schools for women, and 14c for colleges 
and universities. Examples are given of the use of 
these schedules in combination with the general 
geographic and history schedules published in Volume 
1. The mixed notation required for some of the 
subjects, while shorter than that of the U.D.C., is 
no simpler (lower-case letters are most unsuitable as 
symbols) e.g. 
JQKbwp, W, UR The Dramatic Society of the 
Westridge School for Young 
Women in Pasadena. 


Ha, YZA3 History of the Association of 

— University Women of Amer- 
ica. 

JPWB7, bgg A School for Bookbinders in 


Boston. 


Schedule 14e is for sub-division under any association 
or society, and 15 is for sub-division under any people 
or tribe. Schedule 15 includes sub-divisions for 
Habitations, Attire, Education, Magic, Myths, Music, 
etc., a most useful table. ’ 

South African librarians who have found it neces- 
sary to make expansions for African tribes will be 
interested in Mr Bliss’s treatment of this problem 
and they will commend him for having kept as far 
as possible to a geographical rather than a strictly 
ethnographical arrangement. It will come as a 
surprise, however, to find the Southern Bantu 
separated from the Eastern Bantu by the Madagascar 
peoples. 

It will be easier to judge the index when the work 
is completed and we have a complete index to the 
whole scheme. In this index to four of the main 
classes it is surprising to find the divisions of a 
subject enumerated in alphabetical order under the 
name of the subject. For instance under the heading 
Museums we get first the general number for 
museums, ‘‘Museums, and exhibits JW; JWA” 
and then 64 sub-divisions, all of which come in 
classes JW or JY, the numbers for Museums. The 
following entries appear :— 


Museums 
Anthropological JYP 
Archaeological JYK 
Architecture JWGA 


Under “‘Anthropological’”’ we find :— 
Anthropologic (-al) archaeology 
museums, exhibits, etc. H 85; H 55 


The Jaggerite. 
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and no entry for museums under Anthropology. 
There are no index entries under ‘Archaeological 
museums” or ‘“‘Architecture—Museums”. The same 
principle holds for other subjects : Junior high schools 
are indexed under “Schools, High schools, Junior” 
but not under “Junior” ; Metallic poison is indexed 
under ‘‘Poison—Metallic”’ but not under ‘Metallic 
poisoning” (there is an entry under Lead-poisoning 
but not under Poison—Lead) ; the Congo tribes are 
indexed under “Bantu peoples—Congo” but not 
under “‘Congo”’. In the note to the Index it is stated 
that “‘adjectival names are avoided” ; it would have 
been a more useful index had they not been avoided, 
had there been entries under many more alphabetic 
forms of subjects and had the Index been reduced 
by omitting entries for the parts of subjects under 
the name of the subject. Dewey’s relative index 
has not been improved upon. 

The scheme is superficially difficult to apply. 
The many alternatives allowed and the many places 
where a subject is for different purposes divided by 
different characters make the scheme very difficult 
for anyone not thoroughly well versed in the general 
principles of classification. Its logical order must, 
however, make it a joy to use for the experienced 
classifier. 

Finally, a phrase from Mr Bliss’s preface: ‘Those 
who use our System are free to adapt it to their 
interests and needs”. Classification is of more 
importance than copyright. 

R.F.K. 


University of Cape Town Library. 
No, 1—, May 1947—254cm. mimeographed. 

A year or two ago the Johannesburg Public Library 
felt the need for some channel for conveying official 
communications to its ever-increasing staff, for letting 
everyone know what was happening in his vast 
organization, and in general for giving individual 
members an opportunity to express their delights 
and discontents. Since then the two-monthly, mi- 
meographed Cauldron, the first library “house journal’’ 
in the Union, has appeared with a punctuality which 
is the envy of the editor of South African libraries. 

Now the University of Cape Town Library has 
entered the field with a similar publication. Whereas, 
however, The Cauldron is intended purely as a domes- 
tic organ, The Faggerite, we gather, is not averse to a 
wider audience. Like the earlier journal it’ is attrac- 
tively produced, with illustrated cover, vivacious 
sketches, and as much typographical taste as the 
limited possibilities of typewriter and wax-sheet stylus 
allow. No frequency is announced; the second 
number appeared in October. 

These first two numbers contain reports, humorous 
and otherwise, in verse and prose, on the activities 
of the Library and its various ramifications—the 
Branches, the School of Librarianship and the 
University Library Society. There are notes on the 
history: of the Library, on the recently purchased 
McGregor Collection of modern poetry, on the 
Fuller Collection of letters, pamphlets and MS. 
relating to the history of the South African College. 
And then, of course, there are the notes on the 
activities of the staff past and present, and the com- 
ments and quotations which add spice to a publica- 
tion of this nature. Later numbers no doubt will 
reveal as well literary aspirations and professional 
enthusiasms of a more serious and scholarly nature. 
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One sometimes wonders whether the younger 
members of library staffs are given sufficient stimulus 
and encouragement to make them feel that they are 
really part of the profession, and an organ of self- 

' expression such as this should serve a good purpose 
in this respect. To senior colleagues in the outside 
world, too, these peeps behind the domestic doors 
fill out the picture of what is really happening on 
the library scene. With the steadily increasing size 
of our library staffs we look forward to more compa- 
nions to The Cauldron and The Faggerite. 


Colophon: a miscellany from the Library school, 
Wellington. Wellington, N.Z., Library school. 
No. 1—, June 1947—. 20 cm., mimeographed. 

Judging by the large proportion of literary contribu- 
tions in Colophon, the future librarians of New 
Zealand will worthily keep up the tradition of scholar- 
ship combined with technical efficiency in the pro- 
fession. Besides original prose and verse there are 
studies of Hardy, Kafka, Pepys, Andrew Young, and 
a Half-light on Walter Pater, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
some modern critics, as well as reviews of some recent 
books by New Zealand authors. On the professional 
side we find a controversy on Are books “‘tools”’ ? Some 
reservations about pay collections, and one or two 
letters evincing independent thought on _ library 
matters. The lighter side is provided by a “‘cross- 
number” puzzle, based on Dewey numbers, Sears 
fever (by Dowling, Basil, see also Masefield, John) 
and a number of pointed ‘“‘fillers’’. 


Lower Hutt. New Zealand. City corporation. The 
library of a progressive city. Lower Hutt, City 
corporation, 1947. 18 f., 264cm., mimeographed. 

In their progression from a subscription basis 
towards the Anglo-American ideal of free service, 
New Zealand libraries tend to favour the compromise 
of a “‘free-and-rental”’ arrangement. ‘The present 
annual report from Lower Hutt describes and eva- 
luates the system in principle and in its application 
to this particular library. In New Zealand as in South 
Africa the anomalous situation persists in which 
subscription libraries, though subsidized to about 
50% by public money, are enjoyed by only the 
8% of the population who wish or can afford to pay 
subscriptions. As long as local bodies remain reluctant 
to finance entirely free services, it is felt that the 
public money which is granted should be spent on 
the free provision of books of a more serious nature, 
while devotees of light literature should still pay for 
it on the basis of the 3d. or 6d. per book commercial 
libraries. The library is, therefore, divided into 
two distinct sections, the free and the rental. The 
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first includes ‘‘the books useful to the reader as worker 
or business man, the technical books, the scientific 
books on business psychology and advertising, and 
new industrial techniques’, books on hobbies and 
sports, on social issues, as well as those “‘valuable to 
the reader as an individual—imaginative works which 
are read for enjoyment, without the suppression of 
our critical faculties’ and books for children and 


‘young adults’’. 
The rental collection consists of light novels and 
“the more anecdotal biography and travel”. It, 


again, is divided into two sections : the 6d. collection 
of best-sellers, and the 3d. collection of light literature 
in less demand. 

Libraries providing such a free service receive 
assistance from the National Library Service in the 
form of (1) loan collections of standard fiction and 
books of specialized interest ; (2) the Request and 
Information Service, which undertakes to locate and 
supply books or information on given topics (as 
distinct from the Interloan Service, which is 
concerned mainly with the supply of specific titles 
asked for); (3) seconding of trained staff, paid by 
the National Service, to assist in introducing the new 
system. 

Although English librarians and the progressive 
vanguard in this country may frown at anything short 
of an entirely free service, the ‘‘free-and-rental” 
service seems to meet local problems in New Zealand 
satisfactorily enough, and there are, in fact, several 
libraries in South Africa which have introduced some 
form of “pay collection” in an attempt to meet with 
restricted funds the varying demands of different 
types of readers. 


New Zealand Library School. New Zealand library 
school (prospectus), 1948. Wellington, N.Z., 1947. 
8 p., 20 cm. 

1948 will be the School’s third year of operation. 
The course is open to students having a B.A. or B.Sc. 
or higher degree, who are recommended by the 
Selection Committee of the School. The Committee 
may consider other applicants whose educational 
background appears to them to be equivalent to 
that required for a degree. In addition a short 
professional course will be offered for librarians 
qualifying for the General Certificate of the New 
Zealand Library Association. A maximum of 30 
students will be accepted in 1948. A noteworthy 
feature of the course is that “there will be no tuition 
fee, and students will receive payment to cover 
living expenses according to the scale applicable 
to students of Teachers’ Training Colleges’. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 
| South African Library Association 


Vol. 8 


January 1948 


No. 2/3 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR’ 


D. M. TuRNER 


Tuts year has produced a good crop of children’s 
books, both newcomers and reprints of old fa- 
vourites. Obviously it is not possible to discuss 
every one of this year’s newcomers, or even 
every outstanding one, so I have supplemented my 
selection with a display of some which I do not 
intend to talk about. 

My first group consists of 3 books on children’s 
reading and books for children. May Lamberton 
Becker is an old friend and a reprint of her 
Adventures in reading, published by Lippincott, 
is my first choice. It is a series of talks about books 
and reading, addressed to the older boy and girl, 
andMrs Becker dealswith such topics as ‘Reading 
for companionship’, ‘“What makes a good novel ?”’ 
“Other people’s lives”. Each chapter ends with 
a list of recommended books, and contains much 
good advice in very palatable and quotable form. 

Another readable book on children and their 
reading is Annis Duff’s Bequest of wings—a family’s 
pleasures with books, published by the Viking Press. 
Mrs Duff has described in a friendly, chatty way 
the reactions of her small son and daughter to 
the various types of books which they, as a family, 
have enjoyed. 

Treasure for the taking, by Anne Thaxter Eaton, 
is a reliable, up-to-date, annotated book list 
published by the Viking Press and also by 
Macmillan. All the necessary information, 
including the age-group for which they are suited, 
is given about the books listed, which are grouped 
by topic, and the book is indexed. For us in 
South Africa its usefulness is limited by the fact 
that many of the books are as yet unobtainable 
locally. It is nevertheless a useful buying guide. 

Lois Lenski has produced a charming little 
children’s book in A surprise for mother, published 
by Lippincott. The three little girls in the story 
fully appreciate everything they get, for their 
home is a very poor one, as is evidenced by 
their new frocks, one of red and white gingham, 


1 Substance of a paper read at the Annual General 
Meeting of the S. and C. Section, S. Transvaal Branch, 
on 6 November 1947. 


one of blue and red, and the third made of scraps 
left over from the other two. Their efforts to 
provide mother with a birthday cake of their 
own making are unusual, but up to a point, at 
least, successful, and mother, like the rest of the 
appreciative family, was delighted with the result 
(even if she did get only half a cake at last!) 

L, Frankl’s That baby, produced by Collins and 
illustrated by colour photography, is a straight- 
forward attempt to deal with the problem of the 
toddler who has been ousted from his place as 
the only pebble on the beach. It shows how 
Peter is made to feel that the newcomer has not 
really supplanted him, but that he, as the big 
brother, can help mother in many ways and take 
his share in looking after his baby. 

The Russian proverb: “We do not love people 
because they are beautiful, we find them beautiful 
because we love them”’ is fittingly placed at the 
beginning of My Mother is the most beautiful 
woman in the world, a Russian folk-tale told by 
Becky Reyher, published by Museum Press and 
gaily illustrated by Ruth Gannett. The small 
heroine, Varya, gets separated from her mother, 
whom she describes as “the most beautiful woman 
in the world’. None of the famous beauties of 
the locality are lovely enough to her eyes, and yet 
when her mother eventually claims her we are 
somewhat prepared for the discovery that she is 
to outsiders actually a very ordinary, plain and 
somewhat clumsy peasant woman. 

Tobias, by Barbara Briggs, published by Knopf, 
gives us the familiar story of the bad boy who 
leaves home before he is old enough to fend for 
himself. ‘Tobias is a tiger cub and his adventures 
are told and illustrated in a breezy way that should 
appeal to the junior classes in the primary school. 

Ursula Moray Williams has followed up her 
Good little Christmas tree of last year with another 
attractive outsize book illustrated with gay scissor- 
cuts and published by Harrap. The house of 
happiness, with its gorgeous double-page illustra- 
tions, appeals particularly to pre-school children, 
and the cheerful story of all the essentials which 
go to make a happy house, cleanliness, beauty, 
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comfort and a family complete even to the baby, 
i$ told in an unusual way. 

The Little Gold Boy of Dorothy Ann Lovell’s 
book is the figure who swings unceasingly on the 
pendulum of an old-fashioned clock in a lady’s 
drawing room. His opportunity to see the out- 
side world comes when his mistress is interrupted 
in the act of winding up the clock. Making his 
escape when the pendulum stops and while the 
glass dome which usually covers the clock is 
removed, the Little Gold Boy ventures into the 
garden and, aided by a friendly field mouse, 
revels in the beauties of moonlight, a frog’s 
chorus, a lily pond and the wind’s song. He 
returns at daybreak, however, and when the lady 
returns to wind the clock he is safely back on his 
pendulum. Faber is the publisher. 

The Cottage at Bantry Bay, by Hilda van 
Stockum, published by Muller, should appeal to 
the Std. II or III child. It describes a very likeable 
Irish peasant family and makes no attempt to 
glamorize their lives. The parent-child relation- 
ship is well handled and there is an enjoyable 
sprinkling of Irish folk-lore in the homely family 
story. 

In many ways the most outstanding book 
I’ve read this year is The little white horse, by 
Elizabeth Goudge, published by London U.P. 
It should probably be read by girls rather than 
boys, but I should set no age limit to its appeal, 
for its quaint, other-worldy charm would be 
enjoyed by imaginative feminine readers from 
nine to ninety. 

The period of the book is mid-nineteenth 
century and the heroine, Maria Merriweather, 
aged 13, goes with her companion to stay with 
her somewhat crusty bachelor guardian in a 
mysterious manor in an almost idyllic English 
village. Although the scene and most of the 
characters and events have this quality of other- 
worldliness, Miss Goudge handles them so 
convincingly that one is able to accept even the 
most unlikely occurrences. 

Secret cargo, by Howard Pease, is one of Double- 
day’s “Young Moderns’ series and is a robust 
sea mystery story suitable for the older boy. 
A vivid description is given of the work of the 
“‘black gang’’, the stokers and coal-passers on a 
disreputable tramp steamer trading between New 
Orleans and the South Seas. . 

Perhaps the most important event this year, 
from our point of view, has been the appearance 
of the long-promised new Arthur Ransome— 
Great Northern?, published by Cape. It is a 
thoroughly satisfying story of the adventures of 
the Swallows and Amazons. As usual, sailing 


and nautical affairs generally play an important 
part in the story, but shy Dick, scientist son of 
a scientist father, unexpectedly takes the lead in 
an adventure which changes the plans of the 
“‘Sea-bear’s” entire crew. Out bird-watching, 
Dick makes the momentous discovery that the 
Great Northern Diver which, according to all 
bird books, nests abroad, is actually nesting in 
the Hebrides. He imparts this exciting informa- 
tion to another bird enthusiast, who unfortunately 
turns out to be a collector of birds’ eggs. This 
necessitates a secret return to Scrubbers Bay and 
the loch where the Great Northern was seen, 
and the hoodwinking and elimination of the egg 
collector and his allies. The indomitable Nancy, 
aided by the loyal Swallows and Amazons, turns 
- ‘a helps Dick and the exploit is finally success- 
ul. 

And this brings me very conveniently to the 
first two of my non-fiction selection, both books 
for bird lovers. 

Firstly the Children’s bird garden, by B. Melville 
Nicholas, published by Lutterworth, and contain- 
ing a lot of useful information on bird-watching, 
bird baths and feeding tables, etc., and then 
Getting to know the birds, by Charles Bayne, pub- 
lished by Collins, and most attractively illustrated 
in colour by Rolston Gudgeon. Unfortunately both 
deal with English birds, but a good many of these 
are familiar to us here, and the practical advice 
to the young student of birds is as useful here as 
it is in England. 

Felix Salten’s two new books, City jungle and 
Djibi, published by Pilot Press and Transatlantic 
Arts respectively, are quite different from his 
previous stories, and I am doubtful as to the 
wisdom of including theminachildren’scollection. 
City jungle deals with the different animals in 
a large city zoo, and describes in heart-rending 
ways the despair and tragedy of the imprisoned 
animals. Djibi is chiefly a study of cat nature but 
includes a lot of psychology on the relationship 
between men and animals. If these books are 
placed in the school library at all, they should 
certainly be read only by the senior classes in the 
high school. 

Sir John Hammerton’s Child of wonder—an 
intimate biography of Arthur Mee (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is a disappointing book. The subject 
is a popular one and Arthur Mee is such an 
important figure in children’s literature that his 
life story should, one feels, be included in every 
children’s library. But I found Hammerton’s 
style heavy, involved and uninspiring, and he has 
an irritating habit of ignoring chronological order 
in his narration of events. 
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The Kate Greenaway—Randolph Caldecott 
Centenary celebrated last year has, as expected, 
produced a crop of reprints of their works and 
also a charming life of Kate Greenaway 
by Covelle Newcomb, called The secret door. 


I should recommend this to the older girls and 
also to any aspiring young artist. Not the least of 
its charms are the attractive format and dainty 
illustrations, most of them actual Greenaway 
pictures. It is published by Dodd Mead... 


CAPE BRANCH 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1946-47 


MEETINGS 


Tue Annual General Meeting took place on 
27 November 1946. Professor Burger spoke on 
Die rol van die skoolbiblioteek by die taalonder-. 
rig”, and this talk has been printed in the July 
number of South African libraries. 

The first general meeting of 1947 was held in 
April, and was a combined meeting of school 
principals and members of the Section. Although 
the meeting was called primarily to discuss ways 
and means of securing the appointment of trained 
librarians to training colleges and schools, its 
scope was widened to include discussion of the 
other major problems of school and college 
libraries. ‘The opinion of those present crystallized 
itself into the following resolution :— 


“That this meeting elect a deputation of 
7 members to seek an interview with the 
Superintendent-General of Education in order 
to discuss with him the necessity of a per 
capita grant ; suitable buildings ; the appoint- 
ment of a library organizer, and the appoint- 
ment of librarians to schools and training 
colleges so as to make better use of the facilities 
which are at present only latent and to prevent 
the present waste of material and opportunity”. 


The deputation saw the Superintendent-General 
shortly afterwards, and at his request Mr R. F. M. 
Immelman drew up a memorandum. This 
memorandum received very favourable considera- 
tion. The matter was then referred to the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Library Committee, and thence 
to a Joint Committee set up by the Education 
Department of the Provincial Administration. 
This Committee is now busy drawing up a report, 
along the lines of the above resolution, which is 
to be presented to Dr de Vos Malan. 

The next meeting was in May, when Miss 
M. E. Green spoke on “Pictures and pamphlets 
for information purposes in the school library’’. 

In September there was a symposium on the 
essential techniques connected with the running 
of the school library, under the caption: ‘How 


much organization does your school library 
need ?”? The topics covered were: ‘‘A new book 
comes in’”’, “‘Do you need a catalogue ?”’ ‘“‘Papers 
and magazines in the school library’’, and. ““The 
books you lend—how to record them’’. Consider- 
able interest was shown in these topics, and several 
members expressed a wish for more discussions 
of this type. 

At the end of September a public meeting on 
children’s libraries was held as part of the pro- 
gramme of the South African Library Associa- 
tion’s annual conference. Arising from this 
meeting a resolution was passed to draw the 
attention of the City Council to the need for a 
free children’s library service in Cape Town. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership for 1947 is 72 as compared 
with 57 in 1946. In addition about 50 schools 
and other non-members have been informed of 
the meetings of the Section from time to time. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 
REPRINT 


The July issue of this bulletin consisted largely 
of a report of the Children’s Book Week arranged 
by the Branch in November 1946, and papers 
read during the Week. Books are bridges, the book 
list issued in connexion with the Week, sold 
steadily and the demand continues. 

Articles, or short notes on children’s library 
work, or any matters of interest in the school 
library field are always welcomed, and school 
librarians are urged to discuss matters of common 
interest in this journal. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The income from the sale of booklists (Books are 
bridges) during the past year was £2. 13s. 6d. and 
the income from subscriptions was £4. 8s. Od., 
giving a total of £7. 1s. 6d. Expenditure on 
postages, stationery, etc. amounted to £6. 1s. 74d. 
leaving a balance of £4. 6s. Od. to carry forward. 
(£3. 6s. 14d. was brought forward from last year). 

M. E. GREEN, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1946-47 


AFTER the Annual General meeting in November 
1946 the Section’s year began in February 1947, 
with a meeting at the Johannesburg Public 
Library, when Mrs D. Spring spoke on “What 
do people read?”’ Mrs Spring said that in the 
near future, it was hoped that a South African 
magazine for South African children would be 
produced. She asked the pupils who were present 
for their opinions regarding the contents of this 
magazine. 

In May Miss C. Miles spoke on ‘‘Cataloguing 
the school library”’ to a meeting held at the Athlone 
High School. ‘This very interesting and useful 
talk was illustrated by sets of catalogue cards 
which were circulated to the members present. 

Mr Lynch, an inspector of the T.E.D., was 
the speaker at our next meeting, held in June 
at the Johannesburg Public Library. He spoke 
on “The T.E.D. and school libraries”, and 
outlined the functions of the various departments 
of the T.E.D. in connexion with school libraries. 

In September there was a well-attended joint 
meeting with the Southern Transvaal Branch at 


the Johannesburg Public Library. This meeting 
was a symposium on the library and the film, 
The speakers, Mr P. Birkenshaw, Mrs F. Firman, 
and Mrs G. Eybers discussed “The film as an 
introduction to literature”, “The adaptation of 
novels for film purposes”, and ‘“The educational 
film and the library” respectively. 

The Section has 139 members, 99 teachers and 
scholars, and 40 librarians. This is an increase 
of 17 new members. 

The committee met four times during the year, 
the main items of business transacted being the 
drawing up of the programme of general meetings 
for the year, and the consideration and adoption 
of the Constitution of the Inter-High School 
Librarians Sub-Section. Other topics considered 
were the vexed question of holding a children’s 
book week, and the possibility of compiling a 
graded annotated book list for the guidance of 
teachers wanting to purchase new books. For 
various reasons it was felt that at this stage it was 
inadvisable to embark on either of these projects. 

P. H. Isaacson 
H. MULDER 
Joint Hon, Secretaries. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEKS IN ENGLAND 


British book news, 85 : 433-36 Sept. 1947, contains an 
interesting review by Garry Hogg of the Children’s 
Book Week Movement in England. 

The first ““Boys’ and Girls’ Book Week” was held in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1932, and was 
little more than an exhibition of illustrated books. 
The Children’s Book Week of to-day is ‘‘more compre- 
hensive altogether. . . . Its objects are: to awaken the 
minds of children to the value of books and reading, 
and the enjoyment and enrichment to be gained from 
them; to provide a stimulating background to the 
formal and informal work directed to the same end 
which goes on in school and library ; to allow children 
to handle attractive and well produced books and to 
induce them to talk about books to other children and 
to their parents ; to introduce the children to the public 
library ; to teach children how to use books as sources 
of information ; to encourage them to form their own 
personal libraries.”” The first Week along these lines 
was sponsored by theNational Book League at Malden 
in 1941, with the co-operation of educational, civic and 
library authorities. “On five days of the week there were, 
at Malden, two morning and two afternoon talks (by 
practised speakers) to children graded into small groups 
of about fifty juniors or seniors. ‘The talks lasted about 
thirtv minutes each and were followed by questions 
and discussion and then by an opportunity to examine 
and handle—an important point, this—the several 
hundred books exhibited.” 

Later on the Weeks came to be organized and financed 


by local authorities themselves, rather than by the 
N.B.L., though the latter is always in the background 
to assist; ‘‘its Exhibition of Books for Children is 
always available on demand ; it has posters, large photo- 
graphs of well-known literary figures, lists of ‘Favourite 
books’ of men and women in the public eye, and much 
other matter for display and distribution. It has a 
comprehensive list of speakers practised in addressing 
the older or the younger age-groups. ...’”’ The cost of 
a book week varies from about £30 to about £100. 

Other features of the book weeks have been: ‘‘Friezes 
running round the book-lined walls showing events 
from story-books ; posters designed by school children 
or art students to illustrate stories from books ; original 
‘book-wrappers’ in bright colours to give prominence to 
old favourites and to introduce new ones; brightly 
painted slogans such as “This is YOUR room—Use it!’ 
or ‘Here’s a Public Library—What About a Private 
One of Your Own ?’”’ 

‘‘Evidence that these Book Weeks serve their proclaimed 
purpose has poured in from every centre in the form 
of letters and statistics which attest their success. 
After a Book Week, new members of the Children’s 
Library may rise to as many as five or six hundred. 
. . . But more important than mere statistics of new 
membership has been the clear evidence of a new rela- 
tionship established between child and_ librarian. 
There have been insistent demands for more talks, 
for-readings of poetry, for ‘Story-hours’, even on the 
precious Saturday afternoons and evenings.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
S.A.L.A. Southern Transvaal Branch 


Vol. 1 
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SOME BRITISH AND AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


P. E. KRIGE 


Assistant-in-charge, Witwatersrand Medical Library 


EVEN a comparatively brief working tour of some 
British and American medical libraries leaves one 
with a wealth of varied impressions. Inevitably, 
however, thereare one ortwo facets of each library’s 
work which stand out in memory more clearly 
than the rest, and although they may not necessa- 
rily represent that library’s most important 
functions, nor be unique in library administra- 


tion, I set them down here as the impressions | 


which come most vividly to mind after the lapse 
of a year. 

The Royal Society of Medicine houses the largest 
medical library in Britain and is appropriately 
situated very near to Harley Street. It numbers 
amongst its stock of some quarter of a million 
items a large collection of early medical pamphlets 
and a well-rounded collection of classical medical 
texts, with English medical publications of earlier 
centuries strongly represented. Yet despite the 
contrast between the paucity of medical classics 
in South Africa, and the wealth of the R.S.M. 
in this important, though largely academic, field, 
it took second place, speaking personally only, 
to a more utilitarian collection, namely the nu- 
merous current sets of duplicate periodicals. 
These unbound duplicates are let out on loan, 
while the original sets are bound and kept for 
reference only. That I attach so much importance 
to this arrangement, in retrospect, is probably 
due to the fact that for the three months I spent 
in this library, the problem of whether to place the 
convenience of the borrower who to-day “simply 
must have this journal for a few days” over that 
of the one who will undoubtedly rush in tomorrow 
in his only spare 10 minutes to consult an article 
in the self-same journal simply did not exist. 
One had the satisfaction of knowing that, as far 
as the standard journals at least were concerned, 
there was always a copy available for reference, 
and yet one could meet the requirements of 
the country borrower and of the one too busy 
to spend time reading in the library. Of course 


not every journal is represented in duplicate, and 
in some instances the second set does not cover 
as long a span of years as the reference one. 
In such cases borrowers’ requests are met by 
making photostatic copies of the required material. 


;. This same principle of duplication is applied to 
all standard medical texts, one copy being pur- 
_ chased for reference and another for circulation. 


Another striking feature of this library is the 
tremendous amount of postal reference work 
handled. Requests for material come in from the 
Continent, the Middle East and even from South 
Africa, although naturally most of the Fellows 
of the Society are practising in Britain. The 
majority of requests merely ask for literature on 
some particular subject. The reference staff collect 
the relevant material, which is then sent off by 
post, as many as 70 parcels being dispatched on 
any one day. 

The New York Academy of Medicine has a 
library of the same type and approximately the 
same size as the Royal Society of Medicine, but 
differs in its clientele. In addition to the sub- 
scriptions from its medical members, the Academy 
receives a grant from the city of New York, 
and in return offers a reference library service 
to the lay public. 

I would say that the dominant factor in the well- 
oiled routine of this library is its imposing cata- 
logue. The “closed access’ principle operates 
as far as the book-stock is concerned, all the books 
being shelved in the stacks, with the reading room 
accommodating only the last five years of the 
current journal sets. Readers, therefore, both 
medical and of the general public, have to select 
their books and pamphlets from the card. catalogue, 
and fill in call slips for the items they require. 
This they appear to do with the minimum of 
difficulty. The catalogue is in dictionary form, 
with separate sequences for authors and subjects 
and it has been compiled not only according to 
orthodox cataloguing practice, but also with the 
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readers’ requirements and difficulties kept con- 
stantly in mind. Accordingly any card, such as 
an analytical entry, for instance, which may 
not conform strictly to standard, bears special 
directions, in red type, as to which information 
is essential for the call slip. 

It seemed to me that no item escaped the cata- 
loguing department’s net and the library must 
surely be as closely catalogued as it is reasonably 
possible for any library to be. In addition to the 
full cataloguing of straightforward books, author 
and subject analytics are made for such material 
as reprints of medical interest from journals 
not taken by the library, for symposia, for German 
Handbiicher, and for volumes of collected re- 
prints. The library has compiled its own list of 
subject headings, drawing freely on the standard 
published lists, and this is in a constant state of 
expansion and revision. 

No one who has visited the New York Academy 
of Medicine could fail to be impressed by the 
stately Rare Book Room, with its panelled walls 
and well-stocked shelves. Here is to be found 
every important medical classic published through 
the centuries, as well as many beautiful, illumi- 
nated manuscripts. Amongst these a 1363 copy 
of Guy de Chauliac, the 14th century French 
surgeon, takes pride of place, and, in 1946, was 
valued at $35,000. 

Baltimore, The City of the White Steps, is 
the seat of the famous Johns Hopkins University, 
and of the Hospital and Medical School of the 
same name. The Medical School Library is named 
after one of the four famous professors on the 
staff of the Medical School from its inception 
—William Henry Welch. I think it is correct 
to say that these four teachers, William Osler, 
William Halsted, William Welch and Howard 
Kelly, whose famous Sargent portrait hangs in 
the Library, having established the Medical 
School as one of the foremost centres of teaching 
in America, have left behind them a tradition 
which will enrich the University for all time. 
Yet the present enviable reputation of the School 
and Hospital by no means rests entirely on this 
tradition for to-day Baltimore is alive with the 
spirit of medical progress and research and many 
men of world renown are working there. This 
atmosphere of research and vitality certainly 
permeates every institution connected in any 
way with medical science. So true is this of the 
Welch Medical Library that there is on the staff 
a special Research Assistant who works in close 
collaboration with the Medicine Department, 
and whose library duties are confined solely to 
locating the relevant literature required for any 


particular research project. If this arrangement, 
which was being given a trial in 1947, proved worth 
while, both from the Library’s and the Depart- 
ment’s points of view, similar assistants were 
later to be attached to various other departments, 

It seemed extremely probable, in January of 
last year, that the Welch Medical Library would 
break further new ground by establishing the 
first graduate course in medical librarianship. It 
was hoped to run this two-year course in collabo- 
ration with the Library School to be established 
at Johns Hopkins University, which would give 
the tuition in library science. In addition students 
would attend graduate nurses’ lectures to acquire 
a basic knowledge of pre-clinical and clinical 
subjects. No such extensive course in medical 
librarianship is at present available in either 
America or Britain, and its establishment would 
mark a real advance in special library training. 

These libraries I have mentioned in the order 
of sequence in which I visited them, and the 
fourth and last on my list is the Army Medical 
Library in Washington. Being the largest of 
them all, it obviously cannot be the least. The 
home of the Index-catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, that monumental bi- 
bliographical tool, the scene of the labours of 
such eminent Army librarians as Drs J. S. Billings 
and Fielding H. Garrison, and with a book-stock 
now touching the million mark, it justly takes 
its place in the front rank of the world’s medical 
libraries. For a certain period before the last war, 
however, it had, for various reasons, fallen very 
much behind both with its acquisition and organi- 
zational programmes, so in 1943, at the Libra- 
rian’s own request, a committee of the American 
Library Association was appointed to investigate 
the Library’s position and advise upon future 
policy. The findings of this committee were 
published as:—The National medical library: 
report of a survey of the Army Medical Library, 1944, 
and here, amongst other things, a complete 
recataloguing and reclassification of the entire 
collection was advocated. ‘The authorities lost 
no time in acting upon this report. The staff was 
immediately augmented by trained librarians from 
all over the States, and another committee of 
medical librarians was appointed to evolve a satis- 
factory classification scheme. After considering 
the possibility of revising the Library of Congress 
schedules for Medicine, it was decided to develop 
an entirely new scheme using L.C. notation and 
taking for medicine the vacant letter W. ‘The 
Library is now being classified according to this 
schedule, and only after a period of trial will 
the Army Medical Library classification scheme 
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be published. Once it is in print, it will probably 
be adopted by medical libraries the world over 
as being the most comprehensive, as well as the 
most modern, arrangement for medicine. 

The library is to have a new and impressive 
building, located near to the Library of Congress, 
but even though now it is still housed in the old 
Army Medical Museum building, one of the 
five public buildings rated as unsafe by the 
Washington Fire Department, the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the staff engaged upon this truly 


enormous task of re-organization is not in any 
way curbed by the present cramped quarters 
and over-crowded shelves. 

There were several other libraries, public, 
special and medical, in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York to which I paid 
fleeting visits. Everywhere I met with the same 
courtesy, friendliness and unstinted hospitality 
which made this combined study and pleasure 
trip to England and America not only so profitable, 
but also so heart-warming, an experience. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THE SOUTH AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS?! 


Report prepared by the staff of the information section and library of the Institute 


Ir might be useful first to say something about 
the Institute itself since its aims and objects 
shape the contents and policy of the library. 

The South African Institute of International 
Affairs is an unofficial and non-political body 
founded in 1934 to promote through study, 
discussion, lectures and public addresses an 
understanding of international questions and 
problems. It is the general function of the 
Institute to provide information about the world 
to South Africans, but in the specialized field of 
research and original publications it has been 
decided to concentrate on Africa south of the 
Sahara. In a restricted, though vast field such as 
this a young organization such as ours can hope 
to make original contributions, while older and 
larger bodies are far better equipped to deal 
with problems embracing the whole world or 
other parts of it. 

The bulk of the books in the library were 
collected in Cape Town during the ten years 
that the headquarters of the Institute were there. 
In 1944 a full-time secretariat was set up in 
Johannesburg and the nucleus of the library was 
transferred. At first the functions of librarian 
had to be combined with those of research and 
information secretary but since July 1946 there 
has been a full-time library assistant. 

The library is organized to supply material and 
information about South Africa and other 
countries, especially Africa south of the Sahara. 
We do not confine ourselves to declarations or 
analyses of foreign policy but also compile material 
on the internal situation in the various countries, 

1 Address : 88 Fox Street, Johannesburg. 


more especially in so far as it is of value for an 
understanding of their relations with the world. 
Thus the U.S.A. presidential election, which is 
likely to be fought on foreign policy, or the de- 
claration of a People’s Republic in Korea, which 
is the scene of international friction, are of especial 
interest. On the other hand the South African 
building workers’ strike or the elections to the 
Kenya Legislative Council are of little or no 
international significance. 

The material in the library may be roughly 
classified as follows : 


Books: about 450 volumes covering various 
countries or dealing with history, peace, 
international relations, trade, law, etc. 

Official publications from various countries— 
statistics, population, trade, etc. 

Publications issued by UNO and its various 
agencies, the Royal and Dominion Institutes 
of International Affairs and other bodies. 

Pamphlets : a wide variety dealing with all the 
subjects covered by the library. 

Newspaper cuttings from leading newspapers 

. of the Union, Angola, Mozambique, French 
Equatorial Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


The newspaper cuttings are filed in chronolo- 
gical order and they and the pamphlets are kept 
in stiff files housed in steel cabinets. Some 
weeklies are cut but most of the periodicals 
are kept intact and the work of indexing them is 
now in progress. 

Our classification follows no recognized library 
system. We have had to evolve a classification 
which, however imperfect, does meet our very 
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special requirements. Books, newspaper cuttings, 
pamphlets and articles are arranged under 
countries. The material referring to each country 
is then divided into various broad subjects, e.g. 
political and constitutional matters, foreign trade, 
mandates if any, external relations, etc. Up 
to the present we have 23 of such subject divi- 
sions, some of which are sub-divided. Thus a 
book like The Nuremberg documents is placed 
under World : international law, which is W1. 8, 


and Grey Steel, a biography of General Smuts, 
would be Union of South Africa: personalities, 
which is U4.19. 

The library caters for members of the Institute 
and bona fide students. No time limit is fixed for 
books lent as most of our readers require the 
material for research purposes. Another important 


aspect of our work is to supply information to 
newspapers and firms which subscribe to the 
Institute and also to people preparing lectures 
and public addresses and to visitors to the Union. 
Thus a great deal of information supplied by us 
reaches a wider public than would at first 
appear, in the press, through speakers and in 
other ways. 

At present we are not housed in quarters of 
international stature as our name might suggest. 
The library consists of one room packed with 
material and we have no separate reading room. 
This is natural at the present early stage in our 
history, but we hope as time goes on to build up 
an increasingly complete collection of information 
on international questions and to serve an ever- 
widening public. 


REVIEWS 


Besterman, Theodore, ed. British sources of reference 
and information: a guide to societies, works of 
reference and libraries, comp. under the direction 
of a committee of Aslib and edited by Theodore 
Besterman. London. Published for the British 
council by Aslib, 1947. viii, 56 p. 22} cm. 5s. 

This booklet, which is of particular interest to 
special librarians, is designed to draw attention to 
the vast resources of British libraries. It contains 
firstly a description of the organization through 
which books in Great Britain may be borrowed. 
This is followed by brief accounts and select lists 
of the leading library and book organizations, and of 
the different types of libraries : copyright (national), 
university, public, special and governmental. A list 
of necessary general works of reference and a subject 
index are also included. 

This booklet, although confined to British publica- 
tions, is of more than academic interest in South 
Africa. Section 8, on general works of reference, 
could serve as a very useful basic list for a medium- 


sized reference library, with the inclusion, naturally, 
of the necessary South African addenda. 

A glance at the select list of special libraries and the 
list of university libraries emphasizes the wealth of 
the book-stock available in Great Britain and the 
vast resources for readers and research workers. 
In South Africa one cannot help being envious of 
all these potential aids. 

South African libraries, too, might wish to copy 
some aspects of the service organized by the National 
Central Library. One is impressed by the fact that 
books not available in Great Britain may be borrowed 
from foreign countries, although mention is made of 
the fact that this is not often utilized. 

A section on microfilm might profitably have been 
included. The editor notes in which libraries this 
facility is available, but a few short paragraphs 
giving a survey of the present use of microfilm and 
other similar photographic devices in Great Britain 
would have been useful. 

B.L. 
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